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MAP MAKING AS A JUNIOR HIGH ELECTIVE 


MARGARET S. CHEW 
Haven Intermediate School, Evanston, Illinois 


Map Making is one of some forty electives offered to the stu- 
dents of the Haven Intermediate School as an extra curricular 
activity. It grew out of the heightened interest in world geography. 
We have two map making classes each meeting once a week for a 
forty-five minute period. Sixteen children are about as many as one 
teacher can supervise at one time. 


APPROACH 


We begin with a study of maps from a map collection that has 
been accumulated by teacher and students. We discuss projections, 
kinds of maps, how maps are made, purposes of various types of 
maps, and the need for accuracy in construction. From this discus- 
sion each student decides upon the type of map to make and a pur- 
pose for the use of his map. 

Enlarging small maps is the first technique taught because this 
knowledge enables the children to make enlargements of maps they 
have chosen to make. The simplest way to enlarge a map is to draw 
squares on a small traced or freehand map, larger squares on 
another paper, then fill in each large square accurately. Some will 
attempt free hand maps; others may trace the base map on tissue 
paper or map tracing paper. 


Kinps oF Maps 


We have worked on electrical maps, etched glass, burned wood, 
beaverboard, cardboard, cloth, and window shade maps, but our 
greatest success has come in making large permoplast (a treated 
clay) physical maps on beaverboard or heavy poster paper. The 
skill and accuracy needed in making this type of map and the 
many ways it can be used in the classroom contribute to its effec- 
tiveness. Permoplast comes in brown, yellow, or green and thus 
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affords a means of showing altitudes according to the conventional 
map colors. We make most of ours, however, in brown and paint the 
surrounding waters with blue tempora. Permoplast may be bought 
at a school supply or stationery store and costs forty-five cents a 
pound. For a map twenty-four inches by thirty inches it takes about 
twenty-five cents worth. 

Besides clay maps we have also made physical maps in the fol- 
lowing ways: out of two parts of flour, one part of salt, and a small 
amount of water; by means of pen and ink hachure marks; by 
appropriate coloring; and by cutting out layers of cardboard traced 
along contour lines of a U.S.G.S. map and pasting them upon the 
base map. These cardboard layers build up the highlands most 
accurately and are then rounded off with a covering of permoplast 
or plaster of Paris. This type of map takes more time, but the re- 
sults are well worth the effort. It is best that the mapper knows and 
uses the conventional green, yellow, orange, and brown coloring for 
increases in altitude. The purples and pinks that are likely to run 
riot need too much explaining. 

Using wax crayons on muslin maps and pressing the cloth on 
the wrong side with a warm iron makes an effective map. Fringing 
the borders of the muslin adds variety and provides a necessary 
finish. 

A window shade map is especially nice because it can be rolled 
up. We have used the better upper halves of old window shades 
when a fresh white one was not forthcoming. To make the tempora 
paint stick to the surface first rub chalk over the area to be painted. 

Wood burning can easily be done in our school. After the map 
is completed in pencil on the wood the industrial arts department 
co-operates with us by letting the mapper burn the map outlines 
in one of the shops. Students can etch a map on glass only when 
they happen to have a glass etching set. 

Electrical maps need a wooden frame and a heavy piece of card- 
board. They cannot be attempted at present unless the wiring ma- 
terials are on hand. This map would be especially good to light up 
key points along different air routes. 

Many boys like to make war maps using color-headed pins and 
flags on pins to point out combat lines or captured and recaptured 
territory. Girls often choose literary maps drawing pictures of 
story characters in the proper location. - 

Country and state industrial maps, city maps showing locations 
of business, recreational, educational, religious, and residential 
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centers, economic maps showing products or pictures of products in 
accurate location or placed around the margin of the map with 
colored strings or ink lines to the proper locations, historical maps, 
airline maps, polar maps, population maps, and climate maps are 
other kinds selected by the class. 


~ 





Fig. 1. Part of a Map making class. In the foreground the girl is making a physical 
map of North America out of brown permoplast, and the boy is making a political 
map of Australia. Girls in background are working on window shade maps. A United 
States physical map being constructed with green, yellow, and brown permoplast on 
beaver board rests against the blackboard on the left. 


Locations, information, lettering, and coloring are carefully 
added to the student’s map. A title, scale of miles, direction, legend, 
maker’s name or initials, and date should be included before the 
map is finished. 

UsEs 


Uses to which the maps may be put are almost endless. Many of 
the children like to make maps that will be useful in their social 
science classes. Others like to make maps for their rooms at home 
where they can be used for study. Teachers have asked us to make 
large maps for them to use in their classrooms to follow the prog- 
ress of the war and other news events. The Service Scrapbook has 
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maps to illustrate the areas and places mentioned in letters from 
former Haven students now in the armed services. 

The Public Library in our city wanted someone to make a pic- 
torial map of the Americas for the cover of their summer reading 
program which was featuring books on the Americas. An eighth 





Fig. 2. A boy making a physical map of Italy with brown permoplast 
on heavy photographic mounting paper. 


grade girl in one of the map making classes was asked to make the 
map in India ink for publication. When the folder came back from 
the printers with our map on it, we had a feeling of pride in being 
able to render a real community service. 

An innovation this year started with a request from one of the 
students to work on his Boy Scout First Class map making require- 
ment. This includes reading a map correctly and drawing from field 
notes made on the spot an intelligible rough sketch map indicating 
by their proper marks important roads, buildings, trolley lines, 
main landmarks, and principal elevations. The survey circuit is to 
be made up of successive straight courses the distance having been 
paced and the directions or bearings having been determined by 
means of a compass. 

Our next school project is now being planned by two boys. They 
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will enlarge a map of our city for the school office. The home of 
every student in each grade will be marked on the map by means of 
color-headed pins so that population trends and movements in the 
city may be studied. 

EQuIPpMENT 


Expensive equipment is not necessary. Two two-foot metal 
edged rulers, several bottles of India ink, a dozen drawing pen 
points, a box of clips, and some tempora paints and water colors are 
all the equipment that is needed for the class. Each student supplies 
his own foundation paper or material and tracing paper if needed. 
We find that tissue paper is a cheap substitute for map tracing 
paper. Blue mimeograph stencil cushions from the office secretary 
furnish an excellent means of transferring the outline map from the 
tissue paper to the map paper. It is not as smudgy as carbon paper 
and will erase. Six or eight discarded stencil cushions will last a 
semester. 

Our latest and an extremely useful piece of equipment is a 
wooden map case made for us by our school district maintenance 
man. The case is forty-eight inches high, thirty-two inches wide, and 
twelve inches deep. It contains six two-inch partitions between 
which the maps may be kept while in the process of being made. 

Two recent books which a teacher of map making will find help- 
ful are World Maps, and Globes, by Fisher and Miller, Essential 
Books, 1944; and Down to Earth: Mapping for Everybody by 
Greenhood, Holiday House, 1944. Access to a couple of good atlases, 
National Geographic maps, and a few of the twenty-five cent paper 
covered atlases is essential for the class. 


VALUES 


We feel that this map making elective has made very definite 
and permanent contributions to the development of the children, 
to the school, and to the community. It has awakened an interest in 
the importance and uses of maps; it has helped to develop a pre- 
cision skill; it has encouraged supplementary reading; it has pro- 
vided a satisfying outlet for individual interests. Not only has it 
increased the knowledge and information of the student, but it 
offers a source of potential growth. That it meets the needs of 
children of this age level is evidenced by the fact that there is 
always a long waiting list of pupils who wish to do this work. 

A sample sheet of instructions which may be given to the stu- 
dent follows: 
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II. 
III. 


av. 


VII. 


VIII. 

IX. 
. Be extremely accurate in all locations and work put on your map. 
XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE JuNIOR HicgH Map MAKER 


. Learn all you can about maps. 


A. The history of maps 

B. Map projections—the advantages and disadvantages of main types 
1. Mercator 2. Conic 3. Polar 

C. The reading of maps—the understanding of conventional symbols 

D. The purposes of maps 

Have a reason for making the map you select. 

After deciding upon the type of map you will make do your research work first. 

Bring all supplies needed for the day’s work 

A. A soft eraser and No. 2 pencil 

B. A metal edged ruler 

C. A sheet of tissue paper or tracing paper if needed 

D. Material upon which you will draw your map and all other materials such 
as clay when you are ready for them 


. Never deface or in any way harm maps that you are looking at or tracing! 
VI. 


To enlarge a small map draw small squares on a copy of the map, enlarged squares 
on your map paper, and draw the map outline carefully in the large squares. 

If you are tracing a base map, carefully clip your tracing paper to the map and 
outline it lightly in pencil. Remove the clips and carefully adjust the tracing 
paper on your map paper. Insert a sheet of the blue cushion paper and clip the 
tracing paper to your map paper. Retrace the outline map. When the blue cushion 
paper needs moving remove clips from one side of your map only. 

Go over the outline of your map with a drawing pen and India ink. 

Always use a metal edged ruler when drawing a straight line with ink. 


Letter your map carefully so that words can he read from the easiest left to right 
position. Use light pencil guide lines for your lettering wherever necessary. 

Put a title, scale of miles, legend, direction, your name or initials, and date on 
your map. 

Put your map away in the map case a few minutes before the end of the period 
so that you will have time to clean up pens and all materials used and return 
them to their proper places before leaving the classroom. 


. Suggested materials upon which to make your map 


A. A hard finish paper D. Beaverboard G. Wood 
B. Cardboard E. Window shade H. Glass 
C. Poster paper F. Muslin I. Leather 


’. Some kinds of maps you may want to make 


A. Physical maps—Permoplast; salt and flour; hachure lines; painting with con- 
ventional green, yellow, orange, and brown according to altitude; cutting 
layers of cardboard along contour lines, pasting the layers accurately upon your 
map, and covering the cardboard layers with plaster of Paris or clay. 

B. Economic maps—products pasted around edge of map with colored strings or 
ink lines running to proper locations; actual samples of product, magazine 
pictures, or drawings placed in proper locations; production areas of certain 
products colored on a world map. 


C. Political maps I. Population maps 
D. War maps J. City maps 

FE. Air line maps K. Historical maps 

F. Trade and transportation maps L. Polar maps 

G. Land use maps ’ M. Literature maps 
H. Climate maps N. Electrical maps 
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INDIANAPOLIS: HOOSIER METROPOLIS 
OTIS W. FREEMAN 


Indiana University 


Among the few United States cities that have been planned be- 
fore they were built, Indianapolis is the second largest, being 
exceeded in population only by Washington, D.C. Indianapolis is 
also the second largest state capital city in the country. The name 
for the city is a hybrid combination of the state name and the Greek 
word for city. The name was chosen by the state legislature meeting 
in 1821 at Corydon in southern Indiana after commissioners, during 
the preceding year, had selected a site for the capital near the 
center of the state on the White River at the junction with Fall 
Creek. 


TOWNSITE 


The townsite of Indianapolis originally covered one square mile 
of a government donation of four sections. The plan for the city 
provided a square at the center within which a circle was estab- 


occupied by a soldiers’ and sailors’ monument, 284 feet high. 
Meridian Street was laid out north and south from the Circle and 
Market Street east and west, with Washington Street, 125 feet 
wide, a block south of the Circle intended as the principal east-west 
running thorofare. Four avenues diagonalled away from the square 
surrounding Monument Circle were given the names of Indiana, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts and Virginia. Nine other streets, north to 
south, and nine, east to west, were also named after states of the 
Union and divided the townsite into squares. In later additions to 
Indianapolis other diagonal streets were added to the original four 
in order to facilitate travel between the corners of the city. 


Historica, GRowTH 


In 1830 the National Road was built thru Indianapolis and to- 
gether with other factors brought enough growth in population to 
cause the settlement to become incorporated as a city in 1836. The 
census of 1840 counted 2692 persons in Indianapolis. In these early 
times. there were no rich but no poor. By 1850 the city had grown 
to 8,091 and by 1860 to 18,611. Visitors at the outbreak of the Civil 
War mention the city as resembling an overgrown village. Most 
people had a garden and kept a cow, pig and poultry. 





lished. The site selected for the circle was a slight knoll, and is now - 
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After 1860 Indianapolis grew rapidly, gaining 30,000 each 
decade to 1890 when the population exceeded 105,000. For example 
in 1865 permits were issued for over 1,600 buildings; nine miles of 
streets and eighteen miles of sidewalks were built; three miles 
were lighted by gas lamps. From 1890 to 1930 the city gained an 
average of 60,000 per decade after which the rate of growth slowed 
down and the gain in the decade ending in 1940 was only 22,000. 
The population in 1940 was 386,972. Since 1940 the growth has been 
large—the result of the development of war industries. An evidence 
of this is that in the two years, 1941-42, 9,000 new houses were 
built and occupied, yet adequate housing is still an outstanding 
problem in Indianapolis. 

A study made for the Indianapolis Railways in 1944 estimated 
that by 1970 the city would reach a population of approximately 
600,000. The present population density of Indianapolis is about 
121% people per occupied acre of land. The report recommends that 
future city planning be made on a similar basis so that not more than 
100 persons should live on seven and a half acres. On this basis about 
75,000 additional people could be accommodated on vacant ground 
(estimated at 5,800 acres) within the present corporate limits, as- 
suming an average of four persons to a family and one family 
house on a lot covering 6,000 square feet of ground. The future 
city of 600,000 would need to cover 45,000 acres of land to continue 
to provide housing on the suggested basis. 


Ursan PatTERN 


The Indianapolis of today is quite compactly built. Vacant land 
within the city limits totals only 5,800 acres or about one-sixth of 
the area of 54 square miles now inside the corporate lines. The site 
is generally level and since extensive unbuilt and undeveloped areas 
are rare, the installation of utilities is economical as there is a 
minimum of expense for digging, grading and construction. These 
conditions help make transportation from the commercial core and 
factory districts to residential neighborhoods quick and convenient ; 
busses and street cars require only a short time to reach downtown 
from any part of the city. 

The chief hotels, banks, theaters, department and specialty 
stores, and office buildings are all within a few blocks of the Circle. 
The state capitol building is two blocks west of the Circle, and the 
same distance north begins the World War Memorial Plaza that 
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extends for five city blocks and contains Memorial Hall and other 
structures. Outside the commercial core, minor business districts 
are strung along the main street arteries that diverge out from the 
central area near the Circle. Several large parks and adequate play- 
grounds have been constructed. Among other developments are the 
State Fair Grounds and the Motor Speedway at which is held a 
world famous 500 mile Memorial Day race. 

In some respects Indianapolis appears less of a metropolis than 
one might expect, and more resembles almost any county seat in 
Indiana multiplied a 


hundred times. Thus +, Ils 
there are compara- ,% ‘a3 a ata 
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poor character most Mm Matt) & 
of them have yards 
and are adequately 
spaced for light and 
air. Again, the population is predominately native white; the only 
considerable racial minority group consists of Negroes. Churches 
are numerous, and like in rural Indiana they are important in the 
social and community life. While it is the state capitol, the chief 
financial center for Indiana, and possesses outstanding stores, 
hotels and theaters, nevertheless Indianapolis has less of the bustle 
and tenseness of life than is generally characteristic of large urban 
centers. Until war industries were established, Indianapolis was 
noted as an open shop town, a situation uncommon in such a large 
industrial city, and probably to be explained by the scattered loca- 
tion and small size of most of the factories. 

The metropolitan district of Indianapolis does not have as large 
a proportion of its population living in suburbs as many other 
metropolitan districts in the country do that have been studied by 
the Census Bureau. As shown in Table 1 only 15 per cent of the 
population of metropolitan Indianapolis live outside the city limits 
which is smaller than other typical Midwest cities. For example, 
over two-fifths the population of Cincinnati live outside its city 
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limits, nearly as large a fraction so reside at St. Louis, and one- 
fourth of the total population of Greater Chicago and Greater 


Louisville are suburban. 
TABLE 1 


POPULATION INDIANAPOLIS 1940, METROPOLITAN DISTRICT AND CITY 


Metropolitan District 

In Central City 

Outside Central City 
Percentage outside Central City 


TRANSPORTATION 


455,357 
386,972 
68,385 
15 


Transportation has been a major factor in the development of 
Indianapolis. In early days unsuccessful efforts were made to use 
the White River for navigation, and a canal was opened in 1837; 
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Fig. 2. Sketch map of railroads and highways that radiate 
from Indianapolis 


but with the coming 
of railroads, that be- 
gan in 1847, the city 
became so dependent 
on railroads that it 
became noted as the 
largest inland center 
in the United States 
not on a navigable 
waterway. By 1855 
no less than seven 
separate railroad 
tracks entered Indi- 
anapolis from Peru, 
Lafayette, Terre 
Haute, and Madison 
in Indiana and Belle- 
fontaine and Cincin- 
nati in Ohio. In 1877 


the first Belt Railway in the United States was completed at Indian- 
apolis. This is 14 miles long and extends for three-fourths of an 
oval around the outer east, south and west of the city. It helped 
materially in the recovery after the Panic of 1873 and was very 
important to the expansion of the stockyards. The Belt Railway 
proved of such great use in providing freight service to manufac- 
turing and wholesale establishments that most large cities have 


now adopted the idea. 
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Indianapolis today is a hub for railroads, with the lines radiat- 
ing in every direction like the spokes of a wheel. Five railroad sys- 
tems provide passenger service and six railways give freight serv- 
ice to.the city. Major lines are the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central (Big Four). At one time Indianapolis boasted of its inter- 
urban lines that connected the city with nearly the whole state and 
in 1902 the city claimed to be the greatest interurban center in 
America. However, the improvement of highways and the great 
expansion in use of busses, trucks and private automobiles ruined 
and replaced the interurban railways as elsewhere in the country. 
The general flatness of the land tributary to Indianapolis has facili- 
tated railroad and highway construction until most of the main 
transportation routes converge upon the capital city from all over 
the state. As the city is conveniently located near the center of 
Indiana, this fact combined with the numerous railroads and truck 
lines make it the best location for wholesale distribution of goods 
and the receipt of typical state products like livestock for slaughter. 
A human factor that has favored construction of railroads and 
highways to Indianapolis is the desire of each city and section of 
Indiana to have direct connections to their state capital. 


RESULTS FROM LOCATION 


The central location of Indianapolis has marked commercial 
advantages. The region roundabout is highly fertile and more than 
half of all farming in Indiana is done within a radius of 75 miles 
from the city, which is the third largest corn and livestock market 
in the United States. The region also usually leads the nation in 
tomato production and processing. Meat packing, milling and 
vegetable processing are typical industries of Indianapolis that are 
maintained by the nearby farms. The winter climate is favorable 
for greenhouses and these establishments ship quantities of flowers 
and vegetables grown under glass to cloudier markets along the 
Great Lakes. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


Indianapolis is in a class by itself in wholesale trade in Indiana 
and is among the first 27 leading wholesale centers in the United 
States. According to the Census of 1940 the value of the city’s 
wholesale trade totaled $374,485,000 out of $847,000,000 in that line 
for the state of Indiana. This is equivalent to 44.2 per cent of the 
state’s total altho the city contains only 11 per cent of the popula- 
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tion of Indiana. In 1939 the value of Indianapolis wholesaling 
amounted to $890 per inhabitant. Comparative figures for retail 
trade was $487 per inhabitant and of manufactures $703 per person. 
Among the principal products handled by wholesalers are: auto- 
mobiles, trucks and tractors, beer, wines and liquors, drugs, elec- 
trical goods, farm supplies and products, groceries and specialty 
foods, hardware, machinery, paper, scrap metals, fuel, lumber, 
plumbing supplies, and tobacco. The business done by assembly 
plants, manufacturer’s sales branches, agencies and brokers is 
included in the wholesale trade. In total value, sales of livestock 
worth nearly $67,000,000 heads the list. No city of importance for 
wholesaling has developed within 75 miles of Indianapolis and the 
metropolis enjoys much trade beyond that distance. 


Retait TRADE 


In retail trade Indianapolis is a cross section of the state, but 
like other large cities draws customers from the surrounding terri- 
tory so that the value of retailing is higher in proportion to popula- 
tion and in annual sales per store than for Indiana as a whole. Thus 
with 11 per cent of the population (386,972 out of 3,427,996) the 
city does 17.7 per cent of the state’s retail trade (188 out of 1,066 
million dollars). There were 5,208 retail stores in Indianapolis in 
1939 and on the average each of these stores did $36,204 annual 
business as compared with $20,846 per store in Indiana outside of 
Indianapolis. This result comes from the large sales of certain de- 
partment stores and large specialty establishments for things like 
furniture, apparel, jewelry and office equipment. The same is true 
for automobile retail concerns. On the other hand, while food stores 
are more numerous compared to population than in most other 
Indiana cities, they do less business than the state average which 
indicates that they are mostly small neighborhood establishments. 

Filling stations are fewer in number than the state average to 
population but do about twice the business per station than the 
usual filling station in Indiana. In spite of some large eating and 
drinking places in Indianapolis, the most common ones are small 
and sales average only $10,500 per establishment per year. There 
are more proprietors than eating or drinking places of business, a 
result from the frequency of partnerships and family concerns. 
Employees of eating houses are poorly paid with incomes of only 
about $500 per year. Possible explanations for this low wage in- 
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clude: part time employment, rapid turnover of labor, and de-| 
pendence on tips for part of income. General merchandize establish- 
ments number not quite 3 per cent of all stores in Indianapolis, but 
they do 20 per cent of the city’s retail trade. While ‘‘dime’’ and 


TABLE 2 


POPULATION GROWTH OF INDIAN APOLIS 


1840 2,692 1900 169,164 
1850 8,091 1910 233,650 
1860 18,611 1920 314,194 
1870 48 244 1930 364,161 
1880 75,056 1940 386,972 
1890 105,436 


some notion stores are included in the group, the big sales come 
from a few large sized department stores. In furniture, Indian- 
apolis stores are bigger in value of sales than the average in 
Indiana; the city having one-ninth of the state’s furniture stores, 
yet doing one-fifth of the state’s business in that line. 


MANUFACTURING 


As regards manufacturing Indianapolis has some advantages 
and certain disadvantages. The handicaps include: absence of water 
transport and resulting somewhat high cost of coal and iron. Ad- 
vantages include: a central location, convenience to markets, ade- 
quate railroad facilities, abundance of farm products, and access 
to coal and other sources of power. 

In heavy manufactures of iron and steel, Gary and other cities of 
the Calumet District have forged far ahead due to the convenience 
and cheapness by which coal meets ore on the lake shore. Up to the 
1920’s Indianapolis was of great importance for making auto- 
mobiles, mostly in the high price field, but after a few huge corpora- 
tions came to dominate the industry the keen competition and 
greater expense of manufacturing cars here compared with other 
cities favored by a better location to coal, steel and lake transporta- 
tion, the industry declined. However the city still manufactures 
quantities of automobile accessories. Another reminder in Indian- 
apolis that it was once a leader in the automobile industry is the 
famous Motor Speedway where an annual 500 mile racing classic 
has been held since 1911. 

Among the best known manufactures of Indianapolis is silk 
hosiery, one concern turning out 1,750,000 dozen pairs of socks and 
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stockings annually. No natural advantage exists for this industry 
over a hundred other American cities so the success attained must 
be explained by management and salesmanship. Serums and drugs 
are made by one of the largest biological laboratories in the 
country. Furniture, paper, boxes and planing mill products are 
among the industries that use wood. Saws and other tools, pumps 
and hardware are important. Numerous factories manufacture 
machine-shop products, aircraft and automobile engines, electrical 
supplies and radio equipment. Printing and publishing is of well 
known importance. Manufactures based on agricultural raw ma- 
terials are among the leading industries of Indianapolis in value of 
output and include: meat packing, vegetable processing, grain mill- 
ing and baked goods. Some clothing and rubber goods are made. 
During the present World War concerns making defense products 
became leaders in output and employment of labor, but ordinarily 
Indianapolis factories are rather small, specialized affairs, highly 
diversified in what they manufacture, and are widely scattered 
thruout the city. 

Indianapolis in 1939 had a value for manufactures that approxi- 
mated its percentage of the state population (12.2 per cent of the 
manufactures compared with 11.3 per cent of the population of 
Indiana). In the same year the value of products manufactured in 
East Chicago was $279,000,000, which slightly exceeded that of 
Indianapolis with $272,000,000. However, there were 35,690 em- 
ployees in Indianapolis compared to 22,280 in East Chicago, a proof 
that the specialty products characteristic of Indianapolis require 
more labor than the heavy goods that dominate the Calumet cities. 
Gary had 25,327 persons working in its mills, but while the value of 
products was withheld by the Census in order that the individual out- 
put of establishments be not disclosed, it seems altogether probable 
that Gary exceeds East Chicago in value of output of manufactures 
and of course Indianapolis also. The manufacturing of Indian- 
apolis is thus highly important but does not dominate city life and 
business to the degree that obtains in many other large cities of the 
United States. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN THE GLOBAL AIR AGE HIGH SCHOOL 


So intent are we in belatedly developing geography in the high 
school that we may miss a great opportunity to further geographic 
thinking. As everyone knows, the curriculum is crowded and new 
subjects meet with keen competition. Thus popular interest is a 
strong factor in favor of new subjects. Since the beginning of World 
War II two ideas seem to have had great appeal to high school ad- 
ministrators and students alike. These are ‘‘Our Global World’’ 


Just what do these catch phrases mean? Who should teach the 
concepts they are supposed to represent? Social science in many 
instances claims one or both, as do the natural sciences, especially 
the air age. What about geography? Has not one of the important 
aims of geography teaching always been the development of the 
‘‘world citizen’’? The development of a deep, rich, sound under- 
standing of the world is the geographer’s business. And what could 
be a better way of developing it than thru the medium of the air 
age? The enthusiasm of teaching the student to fly will soon wear 
off and air mindedness will become a motivating process in the 
logical, orderly, cultural development of the individual. 

Geographers are the only teachers in the secondary field ade- 
quately trained to develop properly these ideas. If we don’t do it 
someone else will. Some one less competent will use the time and 
develop concepts (perhaps even faulty ones) that should be in the 
geographic mold. It may be necessary to drop the title, geography ; 
that is not a major calamity; the opportunity is there and so is the 
interest. Social science is just now groping for the concepts that 
geography has long since developed. The geographer is already 
trained in global thinking and its motivating instrument, the air 
age, therefore, the geographer should get behind the global world 
and aviation high school programs. They will be eventually recog- 


In this connection an example of the activity of the Cleveland, 
Ohio high schools might be instructive. Thru the facilities of the 
Board of Education short wave station, WBOK, broadcasts of 
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various subjects are made by transcription to the high schools of 
the city. These broadcasts serve as the basis for classroom discus- 
sion and further investigation. Students and faculty, as well as 
invited guests from industry, business, and the professions, take 
part in these programs. Aviation and its place in a global world 
was one of the radio programs presented in February, 1943. Two 
high school students, Ruth and Gunther, interviewed the writer on 
the subject, ‘‘ Aviation Creates a New World.’’ A recording, prop- 
erly introduced and closed by an announcer, was made of the inter- 
view and was later broadcast over the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion short wave station to the schools of the city. To illustrate the 
type of thing the air and global minded high school administrators 
are thinking about, the interview is presented below. The questions 
came from the high schcol classes and the answers from a depart- 
ment of geography. It is interesting to note that the high school 
administrators believed that a collegiate department of geography 
was the proper place to come for assistance in the global air age 
problem. 
THE INTERVIEW 


RUTH: How'has the development of aviation changed the shape 
of the earth? 


Aviation has not actually changed the shape of the earth; it has 
only made us realize for the first time its true shape. The idea that 
the world is round is not a new one; the early Greeks believed it, 
the voyages of exploration of Columbus, Magellan, Drake, and 
others demonstrated the spherical quality, and we have always 
accepted the fact that we live on a huge spheroid which is so large 
that the tiny portion we can see at one time appears to be flat. 

The significance of latitude and longitude and the arcs of great 
circles as a means of locating places and measuring distances upon 
the surface of the earth, and the distribution of continents and 
ocean basins has long been understood. As long as transportation 
was limited to the surface of the land and sea, routes were a general 
compromise between the shortest distance between two points and 
the general physical conditions of the surface. Ocean routes from 
America to Europe curve northward in the North Atlantic; routes 
from North America to the Orient curve northward in the North 
Pacific; and ocean routes from Northwest Europe to the Orient 
pass thru the Mediterranean Sea, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, and 
Malacca Straits. Aviation has introduced the third dimension in 
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transportation. It is no longer necessary to deviate because of land 
forms and other surface obstructions. In general, it is possible to 
follow the shortest route between two points on the earth’s surface, 
namely, the great circle or the are of the bisector. The traditional 
east-west routes have suddenly been superseded by the limitless 
possibilities of great circle routes in every direction. The world, 
that so long has been a great east-west oblong or at best a cylinder, 
has suddenly emerged as a sphere with great possibilities in a 
north-south manner. Over the top of the world to Europe is a new 
concept. 


GUNTHER: How has this change in — created a need for a new 
kind of map? 


Since aviation has caused us to ‘think of the true shape of the 
earth, it has also brought us face to face with another problem— 
that of the proper use of maps. Aviation has introduced no new 
maps; it has merely demonstrated the need for proper selection and 
proper usage. The world is a great spheroid and a map is a plane, 
and, since it is impossible to change a sphere to a plane without dis- 
tortion, every map has something wrong with it. Aviation makes use 
of three projections: the Mercator, the Gnomoniec, and the Lam- 
bert’s conformal conic. All of them are old maps but are useful 
because of some special quality. The ability to measure direction 
accurately and the ability to follow the shortest distance between 
two points are the two most important qualities of a map for avia- 
tion. The Gnomonie, a badly distorted projection as far as shape 
and direction are concerned, is used because the shortest distance 
between two points is always a straight line; and the Mercator, a 
badly distorted projection as far as distance is concerned, is used 
because direction can be measured accurately upon it. The shortest 
distance between two points in the northern hemisphere on a 
Mercator map is a curve that bends far to the north. These maps 
are used for long distance navigation. For short distances the 
Lambert’s conformal conic is used for it is so constructed that for 
small portions of the world, such as the United States, both dis- 
tance and direction can be measured with sufficient accuracy. 

For popular use (we see them in magazines everywhere now- 
adays) the hemispherical projection has been resurrected. Altho 
this map (there are several different types) is highly inaccurate, 
it gives the impression that one is looking at the actual sphere. A 
north polar projection, such as Lambert’s azimuthal polar projec- 
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tion, is especially good because it shows the arrangement of conti- 
nents around the Arctic Ocean. This map is correct in only one 
respect; from the north pole all points occupy their proper positions. 
Thus, any two points that are directly opposite each other can be con- 
nected by a straight line thru the north pole and this straight line 
will be a great circle. For all other positious the great circle becomes 
a curve reaching its greatest curvature at the equator. Anything 
beyond the equator cannot be shown except in a highly conven- 
tionalized manner with little or no accuracy. 

For absolute accuracy we must turn to the globe; for distances, 
areas, shapes, and directions are correct there for all points. A 
piece of string is all that is necessary; stretch it tightly between any 
two points and that is the great circle, the shortest air route. Com- 
pare its trend with the meridians and parallels for direction, and 
for length compare it with a meridian or the equator; ten degrees 
on either is equal to 700 miles. Aviation has demonstrated the need 
for global as well as for map understanding. 


RUTH: How has the development of aviation changed the size of the 
earth? 


This old earth is still 25,000 miles in circumference, yet, for 
practical purposes it has been decreasing in size. Ships, trains, and 
automobiles have all played their parts in reducing the size by 
decreasing the time necessary to go from one place to another. The 
airplane, however, has diminished distance in a way never before 
possible. Since the airplane travels above the earth rather than on 
it, it is able to take advantage of the shortest distance between two 
points. Also airplanes are capable of traveling at sustained speeds 
almost unheard of for surface vehicles. There is a distinct advan- 
tage in flying at high altitudes for planes equipped to do so. The 
higher a plane flies the faster it goes. If a plane has a maximum 
air speed of 100 miles per hour at 1,000 feet, at 10,000 feet its indi- 
cated air speed would still be 100 miles per hour but its actual 
ground speed would be 120 miles per hour. At 20,000 feet its indi- 
cated air speed would still be 100 miles per hour but the plane would 
actually be flying 140 miles per hour. 


GUNTHER: How has the development of aviation changed the rela- 
tive importance of some of the physical features of the earth’s 
surface? 


Certain physical features of the earth have always been looked 
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upon as barriers. Among these are high mountains, intermontane 
plateaus (especially those cut by deep canyons), jungles, deserts, 
areas of swamp and marsh, and extensive frozen wastes. A great 
deal of effort and cost have been expended in overcoming these ob- 
stacles. Often the cost of building highways and railroads thru and 
around these features has been so great that they have remained 
virtual barriers to human progress. With the airplane weather 
conditions are much more important, for, with good weather sur- 
face physical features can be crossed. Man has never climbed to the 
top of Mt. Everest, yet he flies over it with ease. The few surface 
trips to the poles were slow and dangerous, but planes quickly and 
easily, make the trip. The same is true of the dense jungles of the 
hot, wet tropics. Adequate landing fields, which are relatively easy 
to construct, and good flying weather, which cannot be controlled 
but must be understood, are essential to safe and efficient flying. 


RUTH: How have these changes in man’s relation to the earth 
affected the character of modern warfare? 


World War II has clearly demonstrated the need for air-minded- 
ness in both peace and war. The extent to which modern war has 
gone into the air has drastically altered its character. No longer is 
the actual fighting limited to a front line. The speed with which 
men and equipment can be moved by air and the fighting effective- 
ness of planes have made of the front an extensive, rapidly moving 
three dimensional affair. On the other hand, long range, high 
elevation, day and night heavy bombers have brought some parts 
of all nations within the limits of danger. Now as never before the 
civilian and soldiers alike are subjected to dangers of war. 


GUNTHER: How may the increase in air transportation after the 
war affect international trade? 


World trade is largely organized on ocean routes which focus 
on Northwest Europe with the British Isles occupying the most 
advantageous position. The North Atlantic, the Mediterranean-Red 
Sea-Indian Ocean, the Cape of Good Hope, and the South American- 
South Atlantic are among the most important routes of interna- 
tional world trade. Just what air transportation may do to the 
present pattern of world trade is hard to see. The importance of 
Northwest Europe, of the United States, Canada, and the other 
maritime areas will be little affected because the advantages of 
both the sea and the air will apply to them. It will be the great 
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interior lands such as Russia, China (especially the inner prov- 
inces), Africa, South America, and even interior North America 
that will be most affected. Russia’s problem has always been one 
of getting out to the sea. China has suffered from the lack of an 
internal transportation system. The same is true of most Latin 
American countries, Africa, and the Near East. If the rate at which 
most of these countries have accepted aviation is any criterion, 
they are already on their way to a greater share in international 
trade by the way of the air routes. 


RUTH: How will ut affect the civilization and accessibility of some 
of the more backward areas? 


It is the most inaccessible area that will be most affected by 
an extensive development of air transportation. Remote Eskimo 
villages in the Arctic, native towns in the interior of Africa and 
South America, and Mongol and Tartar villages in the interior of 
Asia may suddenly become important centers on international air 
routes. Remote, backward peoples will be subjected to the influence 
of modern civilization and modern techniques, yet, it is very doubt- 
ful that they will do more than adapt a few phases of the new 
culture to their long established habits. 


GUNTHER: How might these changes alter our ideas on inter- 
national relations? 


Our ideas of international relations will undoubtedly change; 
they have changed already as a result of the war. We are definitely 
a part of the world and a very important part at that. World 
mindedness is essential to our international relations. Our neigh- 
bors are no longer just to the immediate north and south but are 
all over the world by the shortest air line distance. Remote inner 
Asia is in reality a near northern neighbor of ours. 


RUTH: How will the development of aviation affect the educational 
needs of young people? 


The age of aviation, which has made such a promising begin- 
ning, belongs to the young people. The success of that age depends 
on how well they are prepared to receive it. Preparation does not 
mean just the ability to fly a plane; a great multitude of the air age 
people will never fly a plane or may never ride in one. Preparation 
includes the proper attitudes and understanding of a world wide 
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civilization in which extreme global mobility is the organizing force. 
Most of all the education of young people must direct them to 
become broad minded citizens of the world in the deepest sense. The 
way in which this will be worked out will differ from time to time 
and place to place. The means are unimportant right now; it is the 
end in view that counts. 


ConcLUSION 


It is obvious from this 15-minute broadcast that geographic 
thinking can be and should be the core of all global air instruction 
in high school, and that it is the geographer’s duty to take a most 
active part in that field. We may miss the old familiar titles, but it 
is far better to miss them than to miss a splendid opportunity to 
teach some sound geographic concepts. The geographer should not 
steer away from the problems of youth in the global air age, altho 
it is labeled social science rather than geography ; instead he should 
be in there steering straight for sound geographic concepts. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE CURRICULUM 
COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS, HENRY 
F. BECKER, CHAIRMAN 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
(Concluded from February) 


EuizaBetuH S, Licnton 
Waller High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Semester II: Foreign Countries and Their World Relations 


Introduction: 

Last semester we learned about some ways in which people 
make a living in our country. We. realized that for the most part 
different work depended upon different natural and man-made 
conditions. We saw some reasons for such specializations as the 
tremendous Pittsburgh iron and steel industry, the Chicago meat 
packing business and the San Joaquin raisin growing center, to 
mention only a few. 

This senfester we are faced with a big problem. We have the 
whole world to consider. It is impossible as you can readily see to 
consider every country in even as much detail as we did our own. 

What shall we do? We could begin by listing all of the countries 
of the world, their location, size, population, main cities, important 
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rivers, mountains, plains, chief resources, imports and exports and 
in this way cover the world in our allotted time. But how many of 
these facts do you think you would remember after the final exami- 
nation? A better procedure would be to select a few countries and 
study those more in detail so that you would come thru with a 
mental picture of the countryside and the cities in which people 
in that country live and work, and with a realization of the prob- 
lems and difficulties with which they are faced. This latter plan is 
more likely to leave you with impressions that will be remembered 
longer and with understandings that will help you in thinking about 
these countries in a post war world. 

But which countries shall we select? I think you will agree with 
the following conclusions: 

1. Those which are important economically, where the popula- 
tion is large and where the people are producing vast quanti- 
ties of commodities for themselves and for sale to other 
countries. 

2. Those which best illustrate a particular way of life. For 
example: 

a. When we see clearly the way in which the native Indians 
of Mexico live in their little subsistence villages, we have 
a pretty good idea of life in the native Indian villages in 
most Central and South American countries. 

b. If we have a mind’s-eye picture of the activities and the 
environment in which a Japanese farm family ekes out a 
living, we have a feeling of the kind of conditions under 
which the masses of poor people in all south-eastern 
Asiatic countries subsist. 

3. Those special places each of which produce a distinctive com- 
modity which is not produced elsewhere and which is wanted 
and bought by people in many parts of the world; for 
example : The Caribbean banana growing area, which because 
of its peculiar combination of advantages is the one im- 
portant producer for the world’s banana buyers. 

In this time of war, we should know something about the places 
where our soldiers, sailors, and marines are fighting. For the most 
part, these are included under (1), for you see it takes a country 
of modern commercial importance to produce the equipment and 
the men who have the knowledge to conduct a large scale war. 

The order in which we study these places is not important. It 
is helpful in times like these to select those which are at present 
conspicuous in world events, for then we can find maps, articles 
and other materials in the current magazines and daily papers to 
help us. 
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PART I 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC TO EUROPE 


Unit I. Overview or WESTERN EUROPE 


Because a major phase of the war now centers in Europe, and 
because our fate is so closely tied up with its outcome, it is appro- 
priate at this time to consider Europe first. 


I. Why We Are Interested in Europe 


A. Nearly all of us are Europeans by ancestry. Unless we are Indians, Negroes or 
Asiatics we can trace our families a generation or so back to some European 
country. One important wave of migration from the cradle of civilization which 
is believed to have been near the eastern end of the Mediterranean spread into 
western Europe and thence, after the discovery of America and the development 
of ocean going vessels, across the Atlantic to America. 

B. We have seen before that Europe is the heart of the commercial world. Most 
of the world’s surplus commodities are sold to the countries of Western 
Europe.’ As we examine the world product maps we see that this is true. Which 
of the surplus products which we found produced in the United States reach a 
market in the countries of Western Europe? As we learn about Europe let us 
find as many reasons as we can for the fact that Western Europe is the world’s 
best customer. 

C. The war in Europe has focussed the attention of the world upon it. News and 
maps of the battlefronts appear daily. People everywhere want to learn as much 
as they can about these places. 


II. How Can We Study Europe in Times Like These? 


A. You may have been asked a question similar to this: “How can you study 
the geography of Europe when the boundaries of the countries are constantly 
changing?” You know enough now to answer that question in somewhat this 
fashion: 

We learn about how people live and work. The kind of work they do, 
whether it be raising potatoes or forging fine steel for surgical instruments 
depends in great part upon natural conditions and in smaller part upon 
tradition. These remain much the same whether the flag of Poland or Germany 
or Russia flies over the school houses. Our important goal is to find out some 
reasons for characteristic landscapes. We can easily learn the new border 
lines as the new maps come out. 


III. Getting Acquainted with Europe 
A. Area—compared to United States 
B. Population—compared to United States 
C. Density of Population 
1. Of selected countries, Britain, Germany, France compared -to United States 
2. Number of cities over one million compared to United States 
D. Latitude? An exercise similar to the following will demonstrate the fact that 


7A series of maps based on the International Trade Desk Maps, published by 
A. J. Nystrom and Company and edited by Dr. Finch, appears in, This Business World, 
by Eugene Van Cleef, Allyn and Bacon, New York, 1938, p. 29 ff. 

?An appropriate place to review latitude and the characteristics of latitude and 
ways of depicting lines of latitude on various map projections. Also to emphasize the 
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Western Europe is farther north than most students realize or would expect 
from what they know of the climate, for example, of Paris or Rome or London. 
1. Find the latitude of Paris. Find a city in North America at about the same 
latitude. (Duluth) 
Find the latitude of Leningrad or Oslo. Find a city in North America at 
about the same latitude. (Churchill, Canada) 
Find the latitude of Berlin or London. Find a city in North America at 
about the same latitude. (Winnipeg, Canada) 
Find the latitude of Rome. Find a city in North America at about the same 
latitude. (Chicago) 
Find the latitude of Madrid. Find a city in North America at about the 
same latitude. (Pittsburgh) 
2. Superimpose map of Western Europe upon map of North America’ 


. The Marine Climate of Western Europe: reasons why winters in Western 


Europe are not as cold as lands in comparative latitude in North America 

1. Effect of a large body of water (the Atlantic) upon the climate of Western 
Europe 

2. Effect of the westerlies upon the climate of Western Europe 

3. Effect of the North Atlantic Drift upon climate of Western. Europe 

4. Effect of the North Atlantic Drift on coastal parts of Western Europe 
a. The disadvantage of the Baltic ports 
b. The value of Norwegian ports to Germany 

5. Effects of distance from the Atlantic coast. The contrast between winters in 
Berlin and winters in Moscow 

6. Other west coasts in middle latitudes where one would expect to find this 
marine-type of climate. Check with world climatic map 


IV. Advantages Which Help to Explain Why Western Europe 
Developed so Highly in Modern Culture and Commerce 


Climate 

1. Stimulating effect of seasonal changes 

2. Growing season long enough for crops 

3. Sufficient rain for crops—no extensive deserts 


. Level land—great lowland areas suitable for agriculture, large cities and 


industries, roads, canals and railways 


. Long irregular coastline conducive to ocean exploration and exploitation, many 


good harbors and port sites 


. Abundance of navigable rivers for internal communication 
. No part of Europe far from the coast 


V. Recent Changes in Europe 


A. 
B. 
C. 


Brief résumé of outstanding events and shifting borderlines of World War II 
Map of 1922 compared with that of today 
Map of Europe after the war. To be looked forward to 












characteristics of latitude, namely that parallels are always true east-west lines, that they 
are always parallel and equidistant from each other and that climate and latitude are 
closely related. 

*One such map appears in H. H. Barrows, E. P. Parker and M. T. Parker, Europe 
and Asia (New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1936), page 3. 
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Unit I. Brrrarn anp Britiso Lanps 
Introduction: 


Now having had a general over-all view of Europe, let us take 
out some of the more important pieces and look at them in more 
detail. How shall we select the world powers to study first? If we 
consider size, the U.S.S.R. comes first. If we consider world power, 
at the present time Britain holds first place. Yet Britain is such 


a small spot on the map. How does one account for its number one 
position? As we learn about Britain we shall try to find out. 


I. Britain as a World Power 


A. The Homeland—heart of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
3. 


2. 
3. 
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Composition of British Homeland—Great Britain and North Ireland 
Area, population, density, number of large cities compared to a known area 
in the United States 

Dependence of this small densely populated area upon outside sources for 
needed food and raw materials 


B. The British as colonizers and business promoters 


II. British Lands Thruout the World Under Varying Degrees of 

Control 

. Names and locations of major political divisions 

. Total aggregate area of British lands—part of world’s total area (%4) 

. Total combined number of people living under the British flag—part of world’s 
total population (%4) 

. Some tentative reasons suggested by pupils at this point for the dense settle- 
ment in some British lands and spare in others 

. Major strategic points (Gibraltar, Singapore, etc.); their role in keeping life 
supply lines open 

. Forecasts as to the probable future of this great consolidation. Some grave and 
large problems in- maintaining the empire ; 


III. Looking into the British Landscape 


A. Rural England: The British countryside 
Er: 


A trip from South Hampton to London to observe 

a. The luxurant green countryside 

b. The typical English villages, country manors, the characteristic style of 
architecture which is partly a response to geographic conditions 

c. Hills, moors, downs, with their flocks of sheep 

A typical farm in southeastern England 

British agriculture 

a. Extent of Britain’s dependence upon the outside world for food 

b. Types of foods imported 

c. How British agriculture has specialized by raising of high grade beef, dairy 
products, breeding of fine stock and raising of vegetables, small fruits, 
berries and fresh flowers 


B. London: World’s largest city 
i 
2. The Thames, entrepot of world’s largest cargoes, its tides, its docks 

3. Layout of the City of London: “the City,” “West End,” “East End” 


Historic London, meeting place of land and water routes 
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IV. Manufacturing in Britain 
A. Some reasons why Industrial Revolution took strong hold 
B. Coincidence of coal fields and manufacturing areas 
C. Major manufacturing areas, most important manufactural activities and cities 
1. Metropolitan London—Dockland processing and supplying a great metropolis 
2. South Wales—coaling and metal works—Cardiff and Swansea 
3. Belfast—shipbuilding 
4. North East Coast—Newcastle—heavy steel 
5. Central districts 
a. Lancashire—cotton textile; Manchester 
b. Yorkshire—woolen 
c. Birmingham—Coventry—heavy wheeled steel 
d. Sheffield—cutlery, small steel works 
D. Importance of manufacturing to British Economy 
1. Percentage of gairfully employed in manufacturing as contrasted to 
agriculture. 
2. Ability to produce implements of warfare 


V. Fishing in a Land of Seacoasts 
VI. World Trade of Britain by Way of Synthesis 


A. First from pupil’s knowledge of man’s work and needs 
B. Check with trade statistics 


Unir III: Tue Soviet Unton* 


Introduction: 


It happens now that United States and Britain are pushing the 
Germans on the west front and their ally Russia on the east. We 
have studied the first two. It might be well next to learn something 
of this great giant nation just awakening into action. A few years 
ago people did not consider Russia important in world events. Some 
economic geography text books didn’t include it. All that is chang- 
ing rapidly. Alert people all over the world want to know about 
what is going on and how the people are organized and how they 
are able to produce the material with which they make such amazing 
advances. 


I. Getting Acquainted with the Soviet Union (U.S.S.R.) 


A. Great size—The following exercise is sugested as one way to comprehend the 
size and the location of the Soviet. 
1. Estimate distance from east to west—along the 55° parallel which is a 
convenient mid-parallel from the Pacific to the Baltic. (A degree of longitude 
at 55°N. is approximately 40 miles.) 


*Complete issue of Life Magazine, Volume 14, Part I, March 29, 1943, is devoted 
to the USS.R. “One-Sixth of the Earth,” page 61 is especially valuable. 

* At this point the concept of longitude is added to that of latitude developed in 
Unit I. Distances measured in terms of latitude and longitude are more reliable, 
because of the distortion present in the various large area flat projections. It is an 
appropriate place too for the enlargement of a flying distance unit. 
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2. Estimate the distance from north to south along the 40°E. meridian which 
gives an average distance from Archangel on the Arctic to Rostov on the 
Black Sea. (A degree of latitude is approximately 70 miles.) 

3. By multiplying distance E and W by that of N and §S a rather close estimate 
of area can be made. 

4. Check with actual area—reason for discrepancy 

5. Observations 
a. Nearly all of the Soviet is north of Chicago 
b. Soviet covers nearly 1/6 of the earth’s surface 

The European part covers nearly 4/5 of all Europe 

B. Land Features—Essentially a land empire in contrast to Britain 
1.-Great lowland expanses which help to explain the large size of the country 
2. Absence largely of mountain barriers 
3. Rivers, important highways 

C. Routes thru which American supplies reach Russia 
1. Black Sea route in normal times 
2. Arctic—Murmansk 
3. Persian Gulf 
4. The desperate importance of Stalingrad in the Persian Gulf route, which 

helped to account for the turning point in the war 

D. Population 
1. Number—compared to United States 
2. Pattern of density; what percentage lives in European Russia 
3. Make-up* 

E. Old and New Russia 
1. Life under the Czar before World War I, the extreme inequality between 

the nobility and the peasantry 
2. The Revolution of 1917 
3. The Five Year Plan ~ 
4. The Soviet today 
F. Vast resources, much still untapped 


II. Geographic Regions; Their Characteristic Occupance 


A. The Arctic Region of hunting, fishing, herding and mining—extent, character, 
and new uses 
B. The Northern Region of mining, hunting and forest industries 
1. A trip from Vologda to Archangel thru the Baltic forests 
2. A weather station at Archangel 
3. The lumber business 
a. Baltic—outlet at Leningrad 
b. White Sea—outlet at Archangel 
c. Siberian outlet by rivers to the Arctic ports north or to trans-Siberian 
stations south 
4. The fur business’ 
a. Yakutsk on the Lena 
b. Irkutsk on the railway * 


*An excellent portrayal of the variegated ethnic and religious types which make 
up the Soviet Union is to be found in Leland Stowe’s description of the war-time 
session of 1200 members of the Supreme Soviet of the USS.R. Leland Stowe, They 
Shall Not Sleep (New York: Alfred Knopp, Inc., 1944). 

* Wendell L. Willkie, One World (New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1943), pages 74-86. 
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c. Role of the airplane in moving furs 
5. The development of mining 
C. Dairy—flax belt 
1. Important crops—rye, potatoes, flax 
2. Dairying important 
3. Climatic statistics of a typical weather station at Moscow 
4. Topography and soils 
D. Ukraine wheat area 
1. Densely settled old plain 
2. Striking similarity in use, and in climatic, topographic, and soil conditions 
to the North American spring wheat area 
E. Caspian grazing area of irrigated crops and karacul and astrakan lamb skins 


III. Manufacturing in the Soviet Union 
A. Major iron and steel districts 
1. Old 
a. Moscow—Gorki 
b. South Ukraine—Kharkov, the Pittsburgh of Russia, Donetz coal 
2. New—improvements, reasons for their locations 
a. South Ural—Magnitogorsk iron, Sverdlovsk coal 
b. Altai in Soviet Asia 
B. Other important types of manufactures and their centers 
1. Petroleum oil—Caucasus 
2. Manganese—important strategic metal—South Ukraine 
3. Lumber and pulp—Leningrad 
4. Flour—Odessa 


IV. A List of Major Imports and Exports Made by Students in the 
Light of Their Knowledge of the Soviet, Checked With Actual 
Statistics 


V. The Future of the Soviet Union—Present Problems, Future 
Possibilities 


Unit IV. Germany 


Introduction: 

We have now seen the United Nations and we know something 
of their combined strength and resources. What made Germany 
presume to pit its strength against theirs. We shall look into pre- 
war Germany rather carefully to find out what it has by way of man 
power and other resources. Then if time permits, we can take a 
more rapid view of some of the more important countries which 
Germany conquered and for a while used to add to its supply of 
men and resources. " 


I. A First View of Germany 
A. Historical background. A little of the recent history of Germany to help one to 


understand present events 
1. Germany before 1871, a group of small separate kingdoms 
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2. Germany under Bismarck, a united Empire with the king of Prussia, the 
emperor, and Berlin, the capital of Prussia, the national capital 
. Territory gained from France in 1871, its value 
. Great industrial, military and technical development up to 1914 
. Results of the defeat in World War I, the new border line, territories lost 
. The failure of democracy ’ 
. The rise of Hitlerism 
. Events since 1938 
. Germany of today 
B. Geographic setting, tentative ideas gleaned from maps, pictures, and statistical 
tables 
1. Area—compared to our state of Texas 
2. Distances—as in all of Western Europe, small by comparison with United 
States—distances between towns—distances between borderlines 
3. The northern plain and the southern highland; helpful in understanding 
cultural differences 
4. The climate—explained in part by latitude, elevation and marine effects 
5. The seacoast—disadvantages of a short seacoast—advantages of the North 
Sea over the Baltic 
6. The rivers and canals—an extensive network of busy waterways 
7. The close highway and railway net . 


OOD ork 


II. Agriculture in Germany 


A. Importance of agriculture in the German economy 
1. Percentage engaged in agriculture as compared to manufacturing and trade, 
as compared to percentage in countries studied thus far 
2. Need for agricultural products in a country which aspires to be self-sufficient 
3. Limitations of much of the northern plain for agriculture 
4. Improvements which have taken place to increase yield, such as reclaiming 
of wet lands and heavy fertilizing of poor soils 
B. Major agricultural areas 
1. Farming in the northern plain 
2. Farming in the richer, warmer alluvial fringelands of Silesia, Saxony and the 
upper Rhine valley 
3. Farming in the small irregular patches on lower slopes and narrow valleys of 
the southern hill country 


III. Manufacturing in Germany 


No country can wage extensive warfare at the present time with- 
out the ability to produce iron and steel. Since it does not pay to 
import the vast tons of coal needed in the blast furnaces, we assume 
that Germany has its own. So just as we did in Britain, in Germany 
too we look for coal. 

A. The raw materials for iron and steel 

1. The Ruhr coal mines 

2. The Alsace-Lorraine iron ore deposits 

3. Importing iron ore from Sweden. (One reason why Germany was so prompt 
in seizing Norway) 

B. Major manufacturing districts 

1. Ruhr-Rhine, a Pittsburgh, Gary, Birmingham all in one, the Essen Krupp 
Works, coal tar, dye and chemicals, a vital target for Allied bombs 
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2. Elbe-Saxony 
a. Fertilizers and other chemicals based on the salt and potash resource 
b. Glassware, optical goods, chinaware, sugar refining, textiles, etc. 
3. Oder-Silesia District—textiles and metal works based on lignite, lead, copper, 
zinc of the Ore Mountains 
4. South Hill Country—hardwood industries such as wood carving, weaving, 
embroidery which the people do in their homes to add to their meagre 
incomes 
5. Metropolitan Berlin 
a. Varied manufactures characteristic of all large cities 
b. Special emphasis upon tools and machinery 
C. Marked emphasis upon technical advance, the great numbers of technical 
schools, the high value placed upon new inventions to substitute for needed 
materials (such as petroleum oil) in order to make the country more self- 
sufficient or to conquer new territories (with secret weapons) in order to obtain 
needed supplies 


IV. Conclusions 

A. Exports and imports in pre-war times 

B. Germany’s fix now in reference to 
1. Petroleum oil 
2. Iron ore 
3. Foods, wheat, fats, meat 
4. Clothing, wool, cotton 

C. Some predictions as to the future fate of Germany* 


Unit V. Oruer European CountRIES OF WoruLp INTEREST AND 
IMPORTANCE 


To be selected as timeliness, special needs and interests and 
available time permit 


PART II 


ACROSS THE PACIFIC TO EASTERN ASIA 


‘Since Pearl Harbor, many eyes have turned to the Pacific. Be- 
fore that our attention was focused eastward across the Atlantic. 
The vast Pacific remained more or less a far-off, little thought of 
expanse. Now our sailors and marines are stationed in Australia 
and many of the islands. High school girls are eagerly scanning 
maps to find the places where brothers and friends are stationed. 
On the far shore lies the homeland of Japan, our enemy, whom we 
are painfully forcing back home step by step from the Pacific lands 
which they invaded. 

In this unit we shall cross the Pacific, visit some of the im- 
portant islands and, having crossed, visit Japan. We shall want to 
know about Japan for the same reason that we wanted to know 
about Germany, for the more one knows about an opponent, the 


*Sumner Wells, The Time For Decision (New York: Harper, 1944) tells of his 
plan for territorial division of Germany after the war. 
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better he is able to deal with him. Many post-war problems will 
have to be solved in Asia as well as in Europe and you will want to 
be intelligent in your thinking about them. Many aspects of life and 
ways of making a living up to now have been quite different in the 
eastern Asiatic countries from those in Europe, which in turn you 
found were quite different from ours. 


Unit VI. Pactric Lanps 
I. Crossing the Ocean 


A. Near Great Circle routes—tracing them on the globe 
1. Central route San Francisco, Hawaii, Tokyo 
2. Northern, shortest route, Aleutians, Kuriles to north Hokkaido 
3. The southern, longest route from San Francisco via Hawaii to north New 


Guinea 
B. How these routes appear on different projections. The Mercator best used as a 
navigators’ chart - . 


C. Some sailing and flying distances across the Pacific, for example: 
1. From San Francisco to Hawaii, to Tokyo, to Shanghai; compared to distance 
from New York to Southampton 
2. From San Francisco to Rabaul in New Guinea or Sydney, Australia or 
Singapore 
3. From Dutch Harbor (Aleutians) to Hakodate (Hakkaido) 
4. Between islands of activity such as Saipan to Manila, Rabaul to Truk, 
Singapore to Guam 
D. Time zones in the Pacific 
1. The International date line 
2. Comparing clock time in various stations in Asia and the Pacific with home 
| city in the United States - 





E. Charting directions according to latitude and longitude from island to island 
or island to mainland 
F. A brief résumé of the war in the Pacific 
1. Limit of the Japanese advance 
2. Reconquering step by step 
3. Difficulties involved 


| Unit VII. Japan 
Introduction: 


How much do you know about Japan? How many of the follow- 
ing questions can you answer? 


1. Tokyo ranks .... among the world’s largest cities. 

2. Check the occupation which employs a greater percentage of 
the people. 
....Mining ....Forestry .... Agriculture 
....Manufacturing .... Trade ....Fishing 

3. Check the most common jobs engaged in by the workers of 
Japan in normal times. 
....growing rice for export 

....growing rice for the family’s food 
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...Taising silk worms 
... producing dairy products 
... making novelties 
.. packing tuna fish 
. canning peaches 
...unreeling silk 
. .grazing cattle 
. .operating a machine in a dress factory 
.-manufacturing tractors 
..operating a machine in a cotton-cloth mill 
4. Je apan proper could be placed within the borders of ........ 
state in the United States. 
5. The average size of a Janpanese farm is about ...... acres. 
6. A city in United States at the same latitude as Tokyo is 
ewe per cent of the land is in uplands. 
8. The islands — up the homelands '. ere 
ieeeteeeeden “ea eeedaawes » and..........:. 


We shall come back to these questions and other questions at the 
end which you,will then be able to answer. It is important that you 
know about this country which created such a furor in the world. 
The outcome of the struggle in Asia will do much to shape political, 
racial and trade policies. Your knowledge of Japan will help you 
to realize the chances of its success or failure to dominate the 
eastern World. 


I. An Over-All View of Japan 


A. The four main islands which constitute Japan Proper 
B. Their combined area, comparable in size to Montana 
C. The mountainous character of the land, the small percentage suited to agri- 
culture, earthquake zone, active volcanoes, great ocean depths off shore 
D. The population pattern 
1. More than one-half the population of the United States crowded into an 
area slightly smaller than California 
2. Because of the mountains, concentration in the coastal strip, narrow valleys 
and a few larger alluvial plains 
3. The comparatively sparse settlement of Hokkaido 
4. The important large cities, the number over one million, compared to the 
number over a million in other important countries 
E. The climate 
1. Temperature and latitude. Superimposing a map of Japan upon eastern United 
States by way of comparison 
a. A climate chart of Tokyo 
b. A climate chart of Charleston, S.C. 
2. The effect of the monsoons, explanation of that physical phenomenon 
3. Typhoons and how they affect Japanese homeland 
4. How Japanese Current influences homeland 
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II. Major Ways of Making a Living in Japan 
A. Agriculture, which engages a larger percentage of the people than any other 
occupation and which is.a large factor operating to make Japan almost self- 
sufficient in food 


1. 


5. 


Farm Patterns. The narrow string-like valley villages from which farmers 
go to work to their small mosaic-like rice paddies 


. Rice, the substance of Japanese agriculture 


a. Reasons why rice is grown so extensively. Rice of all cereals possesses 
qualities which makes it the best of all subsistence foods 
b. Growing rice in the lowlands by intensive methods 


. Other crops on the drained paddies, vegetables and other cereals 
. Mulberry trees and the silk business 


a. Mulberry trees grown in every available nearby spot which is too rough 
for paddies 

b. Silk worms, the important livestock of Japan; reasons for absence of 
grazing livestock in the hills 

c. About one acre out of every twelve is devoted to mulberry bushes, one- 
third of all farm families raise the worms 

d. Some processes involved in the painstaking care in raising silk worms 

e. Unreeling silk at the local filatures 

f. Shipping a valuable cargo 

g. Effect of the discovery of nylon and rayon on the silk industry 

h. Effect of the war upon the business; predictions for the future 

Tea as a profitable hill crop—The major tea growing area, preparing .and 

packing the delicate leaves 


B. Manufacturing, a response to the need for cash to purchase Western education 
and raw materials with which to build a modern world 


1. 


3. 


Old type—small workshop, hand work type which utilizes small amounts of 
material, but a great amount of patience, labor and skill. Many types of 
novelties, pottery, toys, embroidery. Dominant type even today” 


. New type—modern industrial development since Japan’s awakening done in 


large scale factories with modern machinery 

a. The cotton cloth industry, reasons why Japan turned to cotton, foreign 
sources of raw cotton, main markets, advantages in a competitive market, 
the life of a young girl worker in an Osaka cotton mill 

b. Other textiles, silk, rayon 

c. Iron and steel—coal areas—foreign sources of vital raw material, coking 
coal, iron ore. The North Kyushu steel center 

d. Ship building and munitions for merchant marine and war activities. Lack 
of petroleum in home land a handicap 

Hydro-electric power development a valuable asset to manufacturing 


C. Fishing to provide a cash income and to supplement the rice and vegetable diet 


1. 
2. 


In coastal shallow waters 
In far off deep fishing grounds 


3. Canning of tuna, crab meat, lobster, etc., for world markets 


III. Some Conclusions and Problems 
A. How Japan managed to rise to power despite handicaps. We have discovered 


*“According to the Japanese census 65% of Japan’s industrial workers are em- 
ployed in shops employing fewer than four persons each.” Charles Colby and Alice 


Foster, Economic Geography (Ginn & Co., 1940), page 576. 
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many of Japan’s resources are meagre. Only a small portion of the land is 
suitable for producing food. The farms are tiny; the population pressure heavy. 
Japan lacks iron ore, raw cotton and petroleum oil. Yet it rose in a short time 
to the status of one of the world’s five great powers. A great navy, great 
industries and a great war machine were built. This was possible to a large 
degree, we now see by: 
1. Simple living, low standards, cheap labor to compete in world markets 
2. Much research, education and imitation of western technology 
3. Near self-sufficiency in food. Income from other sources need not be expended 
for food as in the case of Britain, but rather for raw materials for 
manufacturing 

4. Hydro-electric power development 
5. Definite organized national aims and plans 

B. Japan’s territorial ambitions and conquests 
1. How conquered lands have added to its man power and resources 
2. Difficulties in utilizing them, distance and enemy intervention 
3. Progress of re-conquest by the United Nations 
4. Why Japan’s illegal ambitions are destined to be crushed 
5. Japan’s place in a post-war world 

C. Answering the questions. And/now you can answer the questions in the intro- 
duction as well as those that follow :” 
Mark I if an import (In normal times) 

E if an export 
N if neither 


—raw cotton —raw silk —canned fish 
——fertilizer ——raw wool ——bananas 
—petroleum ——automobiles ——rayon cloth 
—cotton cloth | ——carved vases —tractors 
——scrap iron ——paper toys ——fire crackers 


2. Check the correct blank. 
It has been said that if Britain were cut off from all outside sources of food, 
it could produce only a six weeks’ supply for its population during a year. 
If Japan were similarily cut off it could manage to produce enough to feed 
its population for 6 days, —— 6 weeks, —— 6 months, —— 11 months 
during a year. 





Untrrt VIII. Cotna—An Oxp Country or New IMporTANCE 


Introduction: 


Like the U.S.S.R., China has awakened to the fact that the world 
is one and no country can live in isolation. This knowledge has been 
slowly developing over a long period of time but was brought into 
sharp realization when defenseless, it was attacked with modern 
war implements. American road builders, traffic engineers, Ameri- 
can munitions, planes, tanks and trucks have poured into China. 
Soon the workers will be producing these necessary materials for 
themselves. Have they the potential resources with which to do 
this? Shall we find, as we did in the U.S.S.R., that the raw materials 


* Other ways of summarizing and integrating facts: (1) Comparison of the two 
island empires Japan and Britain; (2) A list of exports and imports. 
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and the human abilities are such as to make it possible for China to 
become great and outstanding in world affairs? 


I. China of Today" 
A. The land 
1. Lands included in Greater China 
2. China Proper, size compared to the United States - 
3. Major physiographic regions 
B. Distances in China, computed by means of latitude and longitude 
1. North and south between Pieping (40°N.), and southern tip near 
Hainan (20°N.) 
2. East and west between Shanghai and. Chungking. (50 miles approximately 
1° of longitude along the 30°N. parrallel) 
C. Chinese and United States cities at comparable latitudes 
1. Pieping—Chicago 
2. Shanghai—New Orleans 
D. Waterways and other transport facilities 
1. Modes of travel, need for improvement 
2. The Burma Road—back door supply route 
E. The People 
1. The population the largest of any country, approximately one-fifth of the 
world’s population 
2. The population pattern 
a. Concentration in the Great Plain of the Yangtze and Si Kiang valleys 
b. Difference in ethnic types. of the different region 


II. Farmers in all Parts of China 
A. Predominance of farming as an occupation 
B. Character of the intensive subsistence type, similar to Japan and all Eastern 
Asiatic rice growers noted 
C. Farming in the humid south, rice dominant” 
D. Farming in the drier north, wheat, barley, soya, kaoliang and millet important 
E. Silk, tea, money crops of the south of Japan 
F. Floods, droughts, famines, ever present as poverty causes 


III. Important Cities 


Shanghai, Pieping, Canton, Hong Kong, Chungking—their personalities, advantages, 
characteristic businesses and other functions. 


IV. China of Tomorrow 
A. Factors in favor of progress 
1. National political unity as the result of World War II 
2. Possession of important potential resources vital to modern life especially 
coal and iron ore.” 


” An excellent treatment of China written for students appears in E. C. Case and 
D. R. Bergsmark, Modern World Geography (New York: Lippincott, 1938), pages 
566-587. 

“(Data for making climatic charts to illustrate the humid south and the drier 
north appear in J. Russell Smith, Men and Resources, New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company 1939, Pieping, page 696, Hankow, page 695. 

* Coal reserves of China appear in Leonard O. Packard, Bruce Overton, and 
Ben D. Wood, Our Air Age World (New York: Macmillan Co., 1944), p. 796. 
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B. Handitaps which need to be overcome such as tradition and illiteracy, lack of 
capital, lack of technical knowledge 


Unit IX. Oruer Eastern Asiatic CounTRIES AND ISLANDS OF WORLD 
IMPORTANCE AND INTEREST TO BE SELECTED AS TIMELINESS, SPECIAL 
NEEDS AND INTERESTS AND AVAILABLE TIME PERMITS SUCH AS: 
A. India. A Country continental in scope and variety. An outline similar to that 
of China is applicable. 
B. Malay States. World’s major source of tin and natural rubber 


PART III 


BACK TO THE AMERICAS 
Introduction: 


Dividing the earth into eastern and western hemispheres was 
popular among map makers for many centuries, This division was 
a convenient way of showing more detail by enlargement. It never 
meant any real division of the world’s people and their activities. 
Since the days of the Spanish conquests, more movements. and 
exchange of people, ideas and commodities has taken place between 
South America and Europe than between South America and North 
America. Trade between United States and Canada has always 
been large and there has always been a lively exchange between 
North America and Middle or tropical America. With a little 
thought you can see why. If you examine the volume and direction 
of the ocean trade routes of the major commodities again, you will 
find no such division into eastern and western hemispheres any 
more than between northern and southern. Just before the United 
States entered World War II, there was much talk about ‘‘Hemi- 
sphere Solidarity’’ and there are good reasons why understanding 
and friendship between the Americas is desirable. But before we 
can answer such a question as: ‘‘Why has Argentine of all South 
American nations consistently maintained neutrality?’’ we shall 
have to know more about the countries of the Americas. 


Unit X. CANADA 


No detailed outline is presented here. The prairie provinces 
were considered in the Wheat Unit and the densely settled eastern 
area as an extension of the Northeastern Manufacturing Belt in 
Semester I. 


Unit XI. Mippite AMERICA 


I. Some Ideas About the Tropics or Low Latitudes 

A. Meaning of low, middle and high latitude (low latitude, that area included 
between 2314°N. and 2344°S.) 

B. Sun Behavior, the apparent yearly movement of the sun, the position of the 

noon sun in the sky on March 21, September 22, December 21 and June 21, 

the position in the sky on these same days in Chicago; in Buenos Aires 
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C. Climate 
1. Climate in the tropics dependent upon elevation, position in reference to 
large water bodies and wind direction 
2. An all year around growing season at sea level 
3. Crops of the tropics 
D. The trade of tropical or low Latitude America 
1. Major exports such as cane sugar, coffee, bananas and non-foods such as 
rubber, tobacco, cotton, petroleum , 
2. A few major types of imports such as cloth, building materials, transportation 
and communication equipment, health and sanitation equipment, machinery 
tools and instruments, fuel for light and power and food (75%) 





II. Mexico, a Representative Country of Middle America 
A. Orientation. An auto trip to Mexico City. Reading from maps of all kinds to 
see how much of the landscape one can predict by way of distance, elevations, 
topography, temperature, rainfall, sun position, crops, cities and towns 
B. Elevations in the tropics as they affect land occupance features 
1. A cross section of Mexico at about latitude 20°N. to show the: 
a. Tierra Caliente or hot lowlands 
b. Tierra Templada or temperate lands 
c. Tierra Fria up to 10,000 feet with a distinct season of frost 
2. Characteristics land occupance at each of these elevations, for example: 
a. Banana plantations of the lowlands 
b. Coffee plantations of temperate lands 
c. Middle latitude crops of the highlands 
d. Cities 
3. The highlands, the rainfall and the Northeast Trade Winds 
C. Life in the Central Plateau 
1. Reasons why approximately nine-tenths of the population are concentrated 
in this area, The volcanic soils, moderate rainfall, comfortable temperatures 
are some reasons which help to explain why advances were stimulated to their 
highest peak here. 
2. Four types of life on the Central Plateau 
a. In the Pueblos (villages): Subsistence agriculture supplemented by hand- 
work in the many small villages and larger market towns which dot the 
plateau 
b. On the Haciendas (ranches). Native workers on larger farms which are 
geared up to commercial dairy and other farm production. Effects of 
government expropriations 
c. In the Silver Mines. Indian and mestizo labor in a few large mines which 
are managed and engineered by Americans 
d. In Mexico City. Urban life as in all large cities 
D. Special commercial enterprises of Mexico, which account for its trade, but by 
no means account for the way most of the population makes a living, for that 
is largely by way of agricultural subsistence. 
1. The banana plantations of the hot, wet, east coast lowlands 
2. The coffee plantations of the moderate uplands (no frost) 
3. The special fruits and vegetables of the irrigated strip of the northwest 
4. The petroleum oil wells near Tampico 
5. The henequen or sisal of Yucatan 
E. Conclusions 
1. Problems such as lack of sanitation and health facilities, widespread illiteracy 
and poverty, poor transportation facilities, etc. 
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2. Changes which have been taking place and which were greatly accelerated by: 
a. Greater contact with the United States thru new highways and tourist and 
business contacts 
b. A common enemy and the exigencies of war 
3. Mutual advantages to be gained thru better relations between the United 
States and Mexico 


Ill. Producing The Special Commercial Corps of Tropical America 
A. The banana business of the Caribbean 


1. Unique advantages of Caribbean banana lands in reference to world markets, 
labor supply, climatic and soil conditions which make the region, the one 
important banana growing and exporting area of the world 

2. Leading banana growing areas and ports“ 

. A typical banana plantation in Guatamala” 

4. Transporting a perishable product to the United States via the Great White 
Fleet and to Europe 

5. Volume of the banana trade 

6. Effects of the war upon the business 

. Sugar growing in Cuba and Puerto Rico 

1. Role of sugar in making our lives more enjoyable 

2. Distinction between cane sugar of the tropics and beet sugar of the middle 
latitudes 

3. Early European exploitation to obtain this greatly desired luxury food 

. Life on a sugar plantation near Havana, Cuba 

5. The importation of Negro slaves in early days, which accounts for the 

mixed Negro-Indian Spanish composition of the population in Middle 
America 

6. The world sugar business, chief importing countries and per capita amounts 

consumed in various countries 

. Cacao—Chocolate which was a costly luxury up to nearly 1900, is now within 

the reach of us all. Can you imagine a world without chocolate candy, chocolate 

cake or chocolate malteds? The people who are using their natural environment 

to produce our chocolate are not only making a living for themselves but are 

also making our lives richer and happier. 

1. Description of the cacao bean and habits of the trees. (Unfamiliar to many 
students) 

2. A cacao estate in the Caribbean 

3. Other cacao producing areas of the world 

a. Their similarities as to coastal location and natural environment 

b. Their differences as to labor, organization and quality of the product 

ce. The Western African development responsible for large supply and cheap 
price 

. Coffee 

1. Reasons why the coffee business of the world centers about the Atlantic 
a. The United States and Western Europe are the two largest customers 
b. The major producing areas are in the uplands of East Central Brazil and 
of most of the Caribbean countries 


eo 


_ 


“Best obtained from a map such as found in Colby and Foster, Economic 
Geography, page 76 and in several other texts. 

* Maya, a Banana Plantation in the Caribbean Lowlands, Guatamala, Robert S. 
Platt, Latin America, Countrysides and United Regions (New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Co., Inc., 1942), pages 93-99. 
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2. Reasons why more than one-half the world’s coffee is produced more cheaply 
on the uplands of southeast Brazil 
a. Suitable climate—all round growing season, dry season for picking 
b. Rich virgin soils, gently rolling topography, good drainage 
c. Labor system worked out so that it is mutually advantageous to owner 
and worker 
d. A vast available expanse over which these advantages exist for potential 
expansion 
3. Visiting a 50,000 acre coffee Fazenda near Sao Paulo” 
4. Following a trainload of coffee sacks from Sao Paulo, down the escarpment 
to Santos for shipment, noting: 
a. The marvelous engineering feat accomplished in building the railroad 
b. The difference in climate between the lowland port and the upland city 
c. The port equipment of Santos 
5. By sea from Santos to Rio de Janeiro 
a. The approach to the harbor, the most beautiful in the world 
b. Visiting the beautiful city built largely from coffee revenues 
6. The importance of coffee in the Brazilian economy, some grave problems 
E. The effect of the war upon normal volume and direction of trade in these four 
outstanding commodities of Tropical America. Reasons for rationing 


Unit XII. Mippte Latirupe SoutH AMERICA 


I. See How Middle Latitude South America Differs from Middle 
Latitude North America 

A. Land mass tapers off toward south 

B. No extensive areas with weather changes like ours 

C. No extreme of temperature (except in uplands) 

D. Strong Westerlies in south 


II. Argentina a Representative Country 
Introduction: 


When you studied the trade routes of leading commodities, you 
noticed considerable trade from Argentina in corn, wheat, beef, 
hides and wool. These are products similar to ours. We should find 
similar conditions in the places where they come from. Let us visit 
some of the various parts of this South American country and see 
for ourselves. 

A. Buenos Aires—a great metropolis of South America; evidences of a prosperous 

nation 

B. Major natural regions; the character of the outstanding productive activities 

1. Pampas. Fertile grassland crescent of the Parana; prosperous ranches, corn 
and wheat lands; life with a vastly wealthy estancia owner 

2. Chaco, Forest and wasteland, source of quebracho 

3. Desert strip. Irrigated farms at the foot of the Andes; Tucuman sugar; 
Mendoza grapes; early oases stopping places for pack-animal trains 

4. Andes peaks. Western snow-capped border, crossed with difficulty by only 
one transcontinental railway from Buenos Aires to Santiago 

5. Patagonia. Cold, dry, barren, windswept stretches; rich source of wool from 
millions of thick-coated sheep 


“A Coffee Fazenda,” Clarence F. Jones, Economic Geography (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1935), pages 124-130. 
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C. Argentina and the world 
1. The leading countries with which it trades; the commodity make-up of 

exports and imports 

. Social, economic and cultural tie-ups with Europe 

. Argentina’s attitude in the present war 

. How Argentina has benefited from the war™ 

. Difficulties which stand in the way of complete friendship between United 
States and Argentina 


i) 


orm CO 


PART IV 
WORLD SUMMARY 


I. Review of World Patterns 
A. Cultural: such as production of wheat, cotton, corn, etc., railroads, major 
economic regions, population, etc. Many of these can be shown by maps. 
B. Natural to which the above cultural are related: climatic regions, soils, land 
forms, and drainage, natural vegetation, minerals, etc. Many of these can be 
shown by maps. 


II. International Relations Summary 

A. Economic Relations: major trade regions of world and their interdependence 
can be based largely on statistics and such materials as those in the last chapter 
of Jones, Economic Geography and Whitbeck, Durand, and Whitaker, The 
Working World. American Book Co., 1942. 

B. Political Relations: 
1. Relation of war and peace to geographic factors 
2. Bearing of geography on such problems as immigration and emigration; 

diplomatic relations; colonization 

C. Social Relations 
1. Relations between the races: the race problem 
2. Exchange of medical, scientific, and other special knowledge and experience 
3. Exchange of students, technicians, etc. 
4. Tourist relations 


CoNcLUSION 


This year’s work should have contributed to your understand- 
ing of the world, its people and the conditions under which they live 
and work. 

You know now that happenings in one part of the world may 
affect the lives of people in many, even far off, places. You know 
that modern transportation, especially the airplane has begun to 
make the world one big neighborhood. You know that the fullest 
and richest life for all can be obtained when all nations work to- 

“The following statements appeared in one of a series of articles on Argentina 
written by Allen Haden, Foreign correspondent of the Chicago Daily News on July 26, 
1944. “Argentina is a fat rich plum ripe for plucking. It has built up a sterling balance 
in London of 62,000,000 pounds ($250 million) and its dollar balance in the United 


States is said to be about $300 million. These balances make possible the cancellation 
of Argentina’s foreign debt.” 
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gether and exchange the commodities which each can best produce 
under its distinctive favorable conditions. You are aware of the 
necessity for sound conservation practices both at home and on a 
world wide scale. You realize the disrupting and wasteful effects of 
war and that for our own very survival we must find a way for 
nations to live peacefully together. ' 

Knowing these things you are now a more intelligent world 
citizen. 

Wendell Willkie in his book, One World says: ‘‘ Economie free- 
dom is as important as political freedom. Not only must people have 
access to what other people produce, but their own products must 
in turn have some chance of reaching men all over the world.’’ 


Some AvAILABLeE High ScHoot Texts WuHiIcH CONTRIBUTE TO WorK IN THIS 
CoursE IN Wor.Lp GEOGRAPHY 


. Case and Bergsmark, Modern World Geography. Lippincott, 1938 

. Chamberlain, James F., Geography and Society, Lippincott, 1938 

. Colby, Charles C. ,and Foster, Alice, Economic Geography. Ginn and Co., 1940 

. Jones, Clarence F., Economic Geography. Henry Holt and Co., 1938 

. Packard, Overton, Wood, Our Atr-Age World. Macmillan, 1944 

. Renner, G. T., Human Geography in the Air Age. Air Age Education Series, Mac- 
millan, 1942 

. Smith, J. R., Men and Resources. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937 

. Whitbeck, Durand, and Whitaker, The Working World. American Book Co., 1942 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The Federal Security Agency of the U. S. Office of Education has issued a series 
of reports on the adjustment of the college curriculum to wartime conditions and needs, 
Report No. 4 is devoted to geography and was issued in four parts. Part I gives an 
overview of the fundamental course in principles recommended for the entire student 
body, as well as for a course in world geography. Part II suggests core material for 
advanced courses. Parts III and IV contain statements from various leaders in the 
field as to the desirability of supplementing these courses with those in physiography, 
meteorology, political and economic geography, various regional courses, and with those 
dealing with map making and map interpretation. The notations are applicable as well 
to peacetime needs. 





Are you interested in the War Department’s program of pre-induction training in 
map reading? If so, send a dime to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., for a copy of PIT-401, Fundamentals of Military Map Reading. This bulletin was 
prepared by the War Department in cooperation with the U. S. Office of Education. 
The Army keeps its soldiers informed on the conduct and progress of the war by posting 
a weekly Newsmap in conspicuous places at all Army installations. A limited number 
of schools receive copies of this weekly map for their pre-induction training courses. 
You might secure the maps for your geography classes after their use in the pre- 
induction classes. 





Dr. Georce B. Cressey, Chairman of the Department of Geology and Geography 
at Syracuse University, delivered the Second Series of the Haas Commemorative Lec- 
tures in Geography which were given last fall under the auspices of the Department of 
Geology and Geography. Professor Cressey had just returned from his fourth visit to 
Asia where he had traveled widely in India, China, and the Soviet Union for the 
United States Department of State. 





Dr. J. T. StarK, Chairman of the Department of Geology and Geography at North: 
western University, is on leave of absence, and is connected with the Arctic, Desert and 
Tropic Information Center at Orlando, Florida. Also on leave from the Department 
are Dr. A. L. Howland and Dr. R. M. Garrels who are engaged in special research in 
Washington, D.C. 





Argentina is making such rapid strides in processing shark livers for an oil rich in 
vitamin A that it is reported second to the United States in world production. 





The poetic and romantic references to sugar make an interesting story. So does the 
part sugar plays in food or in bolstering morale in our armed forces. The part it plays 
in industry is probably not so well known. Its potentialities are so great that an inter- 
national organization of growers and processors has been formed recently, with mem- 
bers in continental United States, Cuba, Canada, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The Founda- 
tion back of this organization purposes to find out the truth about sugar. To this end it 
has initiated extensive research which is being supported at various universities and 
institutions. How valuable this research may be is evident when we consider that over 
three-fourths of the dry weight of the total plant material on the earth is carbohydrate. 
The great carbohydrates are starch, cellulose, and sucrose, and can be produced per- 
petually from the soil. Increased utilization of them is inevitable. It may be we are 
rapidly approaching a Carbohydrate Age for both agriculture and industry. 
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The Department of Geography of Rhode Island College of Education has made 
available at nominal cost a mimeographed bulletin entitled, Free and Inexpensive 
Geography Teaching Material. It was prepared by a group of Rhode Island teachers 
working under the direction of J. Granville Jensen. It is the first of a series of papers 
in geography initiated by the Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, R.I. The 
Department’s monthly science bulletin continues to offer valuable helps. It is yours for 
the asking. 





The Geography Club of Western Illinois continues to publish its mimeographed 
bulletin featuring news of its activities and membership, and featuring suggestive out- 
lines and notations on current publications. Zoe A. Thralls, University of Pittsburgh, 
is the editor of the bulletin and Ada M. Shawkey, Aliquippa High School, is the 
president of the club. 





According to the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, the twelve products that 
constituted 79 per cent of Brazil’s exports for the first half of 1944 are in the order of 
their value: coffee, cotton textiles, raw cotton, carnauba wax, quartz crystal, cacao, 
rubber, pine, hides and skins, castor seeds, rice, and sugar. 





The deadly new insecticide, DDT, was recently sprayed on a Pacific island about 
6400 acres in size. This is the first time in medical history that an entire island has 
been so treated before the landing of troops. A torpedo bomber flying at an elevation 
of 150 feet, sprayed about ten gallons a minute. About two quarts are estimated to 
be sufficient for an acre. It is reported to kill every insect on contact. Hand sprays are 
used locally. Occupational exposure to DDT apparently does not indicate definite 
toxic effects, but laboratory animals reflect varied susceptibility to the poison, and 
relatively large doses of it might contaminate foods. Public Health Service tests in- 
dicate that the spraying of the inside of houses reduces the dangers of malaria as it 
has been proven that the invisible film of spray will poison a large percentage of the 
mosquitoes that alight on the sprayed surfaces. Military needs now consume practically 
all of DDT supplies but peacetime supplies will probably be relatively inexpensive. 





A new public health control project to eliminate malaria and other tropical diseases 
was recently dedicated at Belem. The project consists of a system of dikes to reduce 
flood hazards from excessive rains and from the twice-daily tides that sometimes run 
fourteen feet high. The system was a joint enterprise of our country and Brazil. 
Belem is the Atlantic gateway to the Amazon, and also an important air base for up- 
river planes and those flying the east coast routes between North and South America. 





According to a recent release from the Bureau of Mines, the value of minerals 
produced in the United States in 1943 exceeded eight billion dollars, breaking all past 
records. Fuels constituted 57 per cent, metals 31 per cent, and nonmetals (other than 
fuels) the remainder, If interested in the value and trends in mineral production, 
stock piles, and new definitions of strategic and critical materials, get an excerpt from 
Minerals Yearbook 1943, entitled, Review of the Mineral Industries in 1943, by E. W. 
Pehrson, MMS No. 1233, from the Bureau of Mines. The 1943 Minerals Yearbook is 
not at present available for public distribution. 





Films on the United States is the title of a 40-page booklet distributed by the 
United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. It describes 
films and states where they are available. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


John B. Appleton. Pacific Northwest Resources. 130 pp. Northwest Re- 
gional Council, Portland, Ore. 1943. $1.00 


This publication is a revised and more comprehensive edition of a guide to the 
study of Northwest resources, published in 1940 by the Northwest Regional Council of 
which Mr. Appleton is the Director. It is prepared to aid teachers and students in 
developing units that contribute to an understanding of each regional pattern and its 
problems. There are eight units of study, each dealing with a specific resource. Each 
unit begins with an overview giving factual material on the nature, present significance, 
and potentialities of each resource. This is followed by a topical outline and a selected 
bibliography. Altho the factual material applies to the Pacific Northwest, the organiza- 
tion of the material is applicable to any regional study. 


Morris Llewellyn Cook. Brazil on the March. xvi + 293 pages, 73 photo- 
graphs, 1 map. Whittlesey House, New York, 1944. $3.00 


The author of this book was at the head of the American Technical Mission to 
Brazil. The Mission was organized in 1942 by the Board of Economic Warfare with 
the collaboration of the State Department, the War Production Board, and the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The technical report of the Mission fills several 
large volumes. However, Brazil on the March is a popularized summary of the work 
of the Mission. On the Mission were five technicians (power and fuel, metallurgical, 
production, textile and transportation), four engineers (consulting, management, in- 
dustrial, and chemical), and four specialists (industrial relations, economist, geologist, 
and lawyer). In addition to the staff of thirteen and their retinue of helpers, there 
were more than 100 Brazilian technicians at the disposal of the Mission, and the Bra- 
zilian government cordially furnished any other assistance that seemed desirable. The 
major assumption seemed to be that Brazil is moving from an exclusively agricultural 
economy toward industrialization, and in order to speed up the United Nations’ war 
effort, Brazil needed the assistance of our skilled technicians, engineers, and specialists. 
A study of the corporate affiliations of the various members on the Mission makes the 
reviewer wish for one or more direct representatives of labor. It is to be hoped that, 
altho the Mission seemed heavily loaded on the side of exploitive interests, Brazil will 
not be left feeling that sinister factors underlie the activities of the Mission. 

“Our Good Neighbor, Brazil,” is the theme of the opening chapters, in which the 
geographic setting is well discussed. However, the geographer will continually be wishing 
for maps and graphs which are not available. Subsequent chapters deal with man power 
assets, mineral resources, fuel, kilowatts, manufacture, and present and future needs. 
In the chapter on “The San Francisco, a Multiple-Purpose River” a plan of development 
is unfolded that corresponds to our Tennessee Valley Authority—an intriguing prospect. 

It should be added, that, altho the Mission was not charged with a study of agri- 
culture in Brazil the author does have a good chapter on “Agriculture: From Gathering 
to Producing to Processing.” The reader should keep in mind that the “American 
Technical Mission to Brazil” was highly technical and promotional in its conception. 
However, the book Brazil on the March, is not non-technical, well-written, very interest- 
ing, and by all means should be read by everyone interested in Inter-American affairs. 

E. E. Lackey 
University of Nebraska 
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